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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen:— 

In assuming the duties of the distinguished position to 
which you have elected me, I can and ought to do no less than 
express my full appreciation of the fact that I am thus indebted 
to you for one of the highest honors that can be conferred in 
his own specialty and his own country upon an American neu¬ 
rologist. This debt is not lightly assumed by me, the more so 
that I am conscious that it cannot be fully discharged. My 
conception of the dignity and the position of this association in 
the field of neurology, especially in this country, is so high that 
I trust I may be pardoned if, with some feeling of self-con¬ 
sciousness, I express to you a keen sense of responsibility at 
the same time that I acknowledge to you my indebtedness. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the association naturally 
suggests a reminiscent mood. I shall not deal in reminis¬ 
cence, however, because that task has been allotted to another. 
I shall stay in the present and look to the future. I think that 
this annual meeting should always be the occasion for the 
association to carefully consider its own progress and aims, 
and that he who is called to preside should be the mouthpiece 
for some carefully considered utterances touching, as it were. 
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the personality and welfare of our organization. It is said that 
Epicurus of old dispensed his sages from all foresight and care 
for the future, but this is not in accord with the philosophy of 
the nineteenth century. We have to look onward as well 
as to look about us, and the better injunction is that of Plato— 
“Do thine own work, and know thyself.” 

In the field of neurology in America to-day it is essential 
that there should exist such an association as this to act as an 
exponent of one of the most important of the specialties. This 
society represents a centralizing tendency, which is rather in 
opposition to the localizing spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. In 
science, as in politics, the danger in this country is rather in a 
spirit of local self-government carried to extremes. Our risk, 
although it may not be a great one, is rather towards provin¬ 
cialism—and provincialism never yet accomplished great 
things. If too much of this is bad in politics, it is infinitely 
worse in science; and our country, with its vast extent and mul¬ 
titudinous interests, presents a territory in which the truly na¬ 
tional association is needed as a court of Sanhedrim or court of 
final expression. To the somewhat wabbling and loose-jointed 
machinery of some of our schools and societies—in which neu¬ 
rology goes as it pleases—this association may act as a sort of 
balance wheel, whose function should be most salutary. If I 
were to seek for the most honorable appellation for this body, 
I should like to say that it is truly national —not national in the 
petty and narrow sense that it is evenly represented in the cities 
and States, but national in the sense that it includes every neu¬ 
rologist in this country of approved (and only approved) at¬ 
tainment. There is a difference between an association being 
geographical and being national. We do not regard the ge¬ 
ography of the States. Personal attainment, not residence, is 
alone the criterion. If these thoughts are trite, they are none 
the less vital, because a strict regard for them can alone secure 
the success and vitality of this society. Let them be repeated 
from this chair every year, just as the ancient king bade his 
servant remind him every day that he was mortal. 

In most of the genuine original work in neurology done in 
the United States for the past 25 years, this association is rep¬ 
resented by its members. In other words the amount of en- 
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during neurological literature that has been contributed by 
men whose names are not, or never have been, on its list of 
membership is surprisingly and conspicuously small. No na¬ 
tional association of specialists in America can, by this stand¬ 
ard, claim to be more truly representative. And that this 
standard is the correct one is evident from the fact that neu¬ 
rology is in a special way a most difficult and involved field of 
practice, and that the man who reaps genuine success in it is, 
as a rule, only too willing and anxious to be admitted to asso¬ 
ciate with those who are already identified with it. In other 
words, he feels that in this association alone can he meet with 
both the understanding and criticism which are at once the 
reward and the stimulant of his own work. The man who 
works in nervous diseases and never seeks to gain member¬ 
ship in this association, must either have some secret misgiv¬ 
ings about his own neurology, or entertain an indifference 
toward the very specialty which he professes. Here alone is 
the arena in which he meets his true confreres; here alone can 
he hope for the spirit which makes a symposium of his noc¬ 
turnal vigils in neurology, and creates an atmosphere which is 
productive of his best thoughts. Whatever our regard for 
other societies may be, we must all recognize the fact that pro¬ 
found neurological lucubrations are often still-born when they 
are produced in other associations than this, and the character 
of the discussion which greets them, in such alien surround¬ 
ings, must often convince us all that it is as important occasion¬ 
ally to recover one lost sheep for its own good as it is to sit 
down and rejoice over the ninety-and-nine who never wander 
avvav. 

The stimulus which this association can give to the crea¬ 
tion of a high standard of neurological work in this country is, 
I conceive, well nigh incalculable. One of its most important 
functions, and one which has not always been recognized at 
its full value, is to stimulate research and to elevate the prestige 
of the American name. It should be the prerogative of this 
society to inspire ideals, on the one hand, and to pass final ver¬ 
dicts, on the other. There is still some tendency to do crude 
work in America, probably because of the very exuberance of 
our conditions. With a practical genius unexcelled by any 
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other people, we have not excelled in all the mechanical arts 
of scientific medicine. It is still too much our custom and our 
need to look abroad for some of our technique. Who can 
doubt, who knows thoroughly the genius of our people, that 
this will not always be so? Who can hesitate to believe that 
the same genius that created the telegraph and has brought to 
perfection the devices of electricity can also attain to the high¬ 
est accomplishments with the microscope? Cannot the mind 
that grasps the most intricate problems of steam, of electricity 
and of mechanics also contribute successfully to the most in¬ 
volved questions of bacteriology and pathology? If it be true 
that we are standing on the threshold of a new era of national 
achievement and expansion with the dawn of the new century 
(as some men claim who still feel the impulses of the late war 
in their veins) then let us hope that our own science is about 
to partake of renewed energy along yet novel lines, and that 
this association will be the recognized theater for some of its 
best display. 

While this association is so potent in the neurological litera¬ 
ture of this country, it is to be somewhat regretted that its in¬ 
fluence is not yet paramount in neurological education. It is 
true that many of its distinguished members are in positions of 
clinical importance in some of our leading schools, and are 
thus contributing to the proper neurological training of a fu¬ 
ture generation of physicians. They represent, as it were, a 
compromise between the new and the old, and the schools which 
they serve are deservedly in the front rank of progress. Un¬ 
fortunately this is not universally so, and we still witness the 
incongruity of didactic teaching in neurology being done by 
general clinicians who make no claim, outside of their profes¬ 
sorial chairs, to being expert neurologists. The methods that 
prevailed one, and even two, generations ago, before nervous 
diseases were recognized as an intricate specialty, are still per¬ 
mitted to prevail. I trust I do not transgress the limits of fair 
and accurate criticism when I say that the professors of general 
practice in all our medical colleges for the last twenty-five years 
have, with one or two noteworthy exceptions, contributed but 
little if anything to the store of neurological literature. How¬ 
ever distinguished they may be in general internal pathology, 
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they seem as by common consent to avoid the neurological 
fields as though these were sown with noxious weeds. In their 
own schools there is usually a clinical professor who does the 
actual practical work in the nervous clinic, while they confine 
themselves to the erudite pages of venerable written lectures. 
The cause for this is not far to seek. Neurology is a jealous 
mistress and will not brook numerous rivals. The old-fash¬ 
ioned professor of practice is simply not proficient in neurol¬ 
ogy. He has not kept abreast of its progress, and does not 
seem to care to do so. He is (with few exceptions) not familiar 
with its clinical details, its involved morphology and its expensive 
and intricate technique. He is usually frank enough to admit 
this in the consultation room and on the street, but when he 
retreats into the sacred arcanum of his lecture-room his role is 
instantly changed, and he assumes all the dignity and claims all 
the privileges of the truly initiated. Why he should be willing 
to attempt to teach neurology by his didactic methods, and 
why others should be willing to leave him do so, are mysteries 
that can only be explained by the force of custom and the 
tyranny of prejudice. These things should not be so. There 
is no monopoly in science, however there may be monopolies in 
medical politics; and we have the right in this association to 
claim at least that the eminent men who essay to teach neuro¬ 
pathology from the chairs of general practice should sometimes 
prove both their ability and their zeal by the amount and value 
of their original work in this field. We would all welcome 
their contributions not only for such intrinsic merit as they 
might have, but also as an evidence that the department of 
nervous diseases was not being slighted for other departments 
to the detriment of both the profession and the students. 

I think it will be granted by the majority, that while the 
didactic lecture still has and probably always will have its 
proper place in the curriculum, it is no longer fit to be the main¬ 
spring of instruction in nervous diseases. Instead of having 
first, it should have second place. It is inconceivable any 
longer that medical students can learn neurology by listening 
to a few time-worn lectures. The bedside and the laboratory 
have usurped the place of the lecture room ; and the school 
that does not recognize this fact is not just to its pupils. The 
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schools, to be sure, are recognizing it more and more, but in 
some places there is evidently much yet to be done. From 
considerable observation among young medical graduates I 
have for a long time seen clearly (just as they themselves dis¬ 
cover when they enter the hospitals as internes) that they are 
less well equipped in neuro-pathology than in most other 
branches. This is no doubt partly due to the difficulty of the 
subject and the fact that it has not been made interesting in the 
medical schools; but primarily, I believe, to the fact that too 
much importance is still given to the didactic lecture, and that 
this is still included in the course of general medicine. 

It was the first aphorism of Hippocrates that “Experience 
is fallacious and judgment difficult.” Certainly, it is not my 
ambition in this place to attempt to cast a horoscope for the 
science which we all profess. 

The science of neurology presents several phases at this 
time which are worthy of special note. 

In the first place, if I mistake not, it has grown somewhat 
lukewarm with reference to the revelations of bacteriology as 
affecting problems arising in its own domain. The reason for 
this may be due in part to some disappointment in not having 
realized as much as it expected from the doctrines of infection. 
Certainly, from a therapeutic standpoint the returns have been 
coming in rather slowly from the bacteriologists, and we are 
not prepared yet to say that we have a reliable serum treat¬ 
ment for many nervous diseases. We cannot to-day re-echo the 
optimistic sentiment of a former occupant of this chair, that we 
would yet put a stop to the funereal march of our patients 
through our consulting rooms. If the hypodermic syringe, 
loaded with animal serums of every grade and variety, is to do 
all this, let us bid good speed to the day when neurology will 
be but the handmaiden of her younger sister, bacteriology, and 
the syringe will have usurped the place of the microscope in 
our affections. In pathology, however, there is no occasion 
for disappointment, for it seems almost certain that we are at 
least on the threshold of a wide new field in cytology, in which 
much that will be done will probably owe much to our ad¬ 
vanced knowledge of infection and of vito-chemistry. 

While fully in sympathy with much of the enthusiasm which 
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at present marks the study of the nerve cell, I think I can see 
in this enthusiasm some of the extremes which periodically 
mark the progress of the medical sciences. We move in cycles 
and epicycles in medicine, and like some primitive tribes we 
always worship the new moon. We are just now engaged in 
the cult of NissI; we are at the high tide, as it were, of methy¬ 
lene blue. At another time it was the neuron-theory which 
threatened to redeem our science. Again, we are called to 
trace the invisible fibrils of Apathy, which we are assured, will 
yet bind together not only a disjointed nervous system, but also 
a fragmentary science. I make no doubt that some of us 
are too much given to extremes in some of these mat¬ 
ters, and may see more promise through the small end of a 
microscope than Moses saw from Pisgah. It is not exactly a 
good thing to use the lamp of Aladdin to illuminate the field of 
a microscope. We should never forget that in our histological 
researches we are simply numbered among those who from 
time immemorial have been seeking to read in dead matter the 
mysteries of life. The problem which has forever refused to 
give an answer to the Hindu and the Greek, to a Newton and 
a Leitnitz, will probably not yield to our more importunate ap¬ 
peals, and the dead will continue to refuse to give up its secret 
of life. The fact that we have a new stain that will depict the 
contours of chromophilic bodies, does not alter the fact that 
those chromophilic bodies are still without assured physiolog¬ 
ical value, and that when we look upon them we may be mere¬ 
ly looking upon the products of our own clumsy handiwork. 
We may think that we are detecting life in its innermost re¬ 
cesses, whereas we are merely gazing upon the wreckage of 
the temple. 

This is not merely the pessimism of a dispairing medical 
philosophy. Such considerations, if rightly apprehended, may 
serve to remind us of our true functions as investigators of dis¬ 
ease. Pathology, it may be rightly contended, is not the sci¬ 
ence of life, but of disease; and we accomplish our true aims if 
we, like the archeologists, can point out unerringly what has 
been the normal structure from a study of its remains, and can 
do something to reconstruct the ruins, even if we are are not 
able to grasp all the mysteries of the original creative force. 
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In the domain of the nervous system this is surely a fascinating 
study, for in that tissue is manifested the highest functions of 
organic matter. 

I should think it amiss if I did not say something here about 
what seem to me to be some of the characteristics of contem¬ 
porary neurological work in America. In the first place, there 
is apparent a wholesome tendency to greater self-reliance and 
originality in our work. He would be a blind and prejudiced 
critic who hoped for or advocated a distinctive national science 
of neurology. Such a claim or hope would be the worst kind 
of a solecism—the most humiliating form of national vanity. 
Science, in all its fields, is truly international; and has, indeed, 
come to be one of the mightiest bonds which unite the nations. 
It proclaims the unity of the race, and does much to break 
down the barriers of mere political, ethnic and religious differ¬ 
ences. We can, however, recognize the fact that each nation 
may elaborate its own methods of work, and out of its own dis¬ 
tinctive genius evolve its own indigenous schools, which 
best prove their vitality and their right to exist by the value 
of the contributions which they make to the common store. 
The science, like the literature, of a people must, in a sense, be 
its own, if it is to be worthy of acceptance by other peoples and 
by posterity. We cannot remain mere copyists and disciples 
of foreign masters, if we are to vindicate our own originality 
and our own status. A vigorous competition of the nations in 
the domain of science insures a fulfilment of the universal law 
of the survival of the fittest, and thus contributes to the evolu¬ 
tion of enduring forms. In this vital contest it is surely our 
spontaneous hope that America will yet be among the fore¬ 
most in neurology. She can only be so by recognizing and 
yielding herself to the inexorable law that the survivor in this 
active struggle is the one who adjusts himself to his own and 
not to a foreign environment. 

Must a man inquire anxiously when he undertakes to do 
original work whether he is in exact line with the French or 
has oriented himself accurately to a German standard? I think 
it has been from a rather nervous impulse of this kind that there 
has existed, especially in the past, a tendency for some of our 
writers to overload their pages with bibliographical references. 
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It is notorious that the French and Germans themselves (al¬ 
though the latter especially are careful bibliographers) do not 
load down their pages in this way as do some of our more con¬ 
scientious and younger writers. The futility of such carpen¬ 
ter-shop methods (of which we have all been guilty) is now 
glaringly apparent, when one takes but a glance into the ‘‘In¬ 
dex Catalogue” or the “Index Medieus.” Any foot-note bibli¬ 
ography pales its ineffectual fires before these mighty tomes, 
and proclaims its own inadequacy. With the daily increase of 
medical literature, no man can be thorough, if by that is meant 
that he must exhaust everything that has gone before him. 
Moreover no man's work can any longer be altogether orig¬ 
inal ; he must do over again what others have done in part be- 
for him, and his own original contribution may be but as the 
grain of wheat in the sheaf. The great astronomer, Laplace, 
recognized this fact so fully that it is said he appropriated from 
everybody right and left, and gave no man credit for anything. 
Thus is he accounted a genius. Shakespeare stole his plays 
(so it is said) and many a poet has been but a microbe in the 
body of a dead Homer. Why should a man laboriously over¬ 
load his literary work with references which, if they prove any¬ 
thing, prove that he is a copyist? Foot-note references are 
like tombstones; they are simply monuments of other men's 
remains; the older they are the more they are apt to be out of 
place, and their record is often false. Montaigne said that if 
you took away his quotations you took away himself—and so 
it is with some of our scientists. I believe some reform in lit¬ 
erary method in favor of brevity, perspicacity and the aim to 
say what a man sees and knows for himself (and not what he 
thinks some other men have seen and known) is what we have 
some need of in our American neurology. 

Finally, let us not forget that the great lights in medicine 
have been the great clinicians. If we need a special reminder 
of anything in our American neurology it is that we should 
not despise being clinicians and therapeutists. A neurologist 
should be willing to do something for his patients before they 
are dead. Our programme this year shows a striking dearth 
as usual of therapeutic interest. The fine scorn of the pro¬ 
fessed microscopist for the giver of drugs is shown here in 
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unmistakable titles. We are all immersed in what we choose 
to call science, and have not much eye for art. Has the theory 
of the neuron helped us to make a single diagnosis? Will the 
claim of Apathy either relieve or cure? While I would not ask 
any man to belittle science, I trust we will not allow science to 
belittle us. If we do not constantly keep expert in reading the 
signs of disease at the bedside, and ministering to the wants of 
the suffering, our medicine will surely become a dry and barren 
thing. 


145. On the Increase of Insanity. T. S. Clouston (Eighty-Sixth 

Annual Report of the Royal Edinburgh Asylum, 1S99). 

Clouston, in this last report of the asylum, among other things 
comments upon the question of the so-called increase in insanity. “It 
seems to him that the number of admissions to hospitals for the insane 
will increase for many years to come, not from any increase of insanity 
at all, but from a more extended realization among society, of every 
grade, of the benefit and convenience of such hospitals. It is getting 
better understood that many forms of mental disease are just morbid 
accentuations of natural disposition; in one case temper shading off 
into mania; in another, keen sensitiveness of feeling passing into 
melancholia; and in a third, suspiciousness verging into insane delu- 
sons; so that the subjects of such changes become unfit for family or 
social life.” “The world is getting too busy to be able to attend to its 
mental breakdowns at home, and it is getting more intolerant of very 
marked divergencies from social order, and even neglect of the con¬ 
ventionalities of life.” Jelliffe. 

146. Tabetisciie Krisen mit hoiiem Fif.ber (Tabetic Crises with 

High Fever). P. K. Pel (Berliner klinische Wochenschrift, No. 

26, 1899. p. 561). 

Pel describes a new sign of tabes under the name of “crises 
febriles” (febrile crises). A tabetic patient had several attacks of se¬ 
vere pain in the extremities, with high fever and vomiting, free per¬ 
spiration, etc. One attack observed in the clinic is described in detail. 
The man awoke after a good sleep, feeling a little unwell. About half 
past eleven in the morning he began to feel chilly, without having a 
distinct chill, and to be very sick. Attacks of severe pain then began 
in the feet and extended to the lower part of the legs, and later to the 
upper extremities. Painful twitchings developed; the legs were drawn 
up and the hands were stiff. Pain was also felt in the trunk. Re¬ 
peated vomiting occurred in the afternoon, when the pain was most 
severe. Toward evening severe pain in the eyes, intense.photophobia, 
secretion of tears and congestion of the head were experienced. Both 
eyes appeared red and inflamed, as though they had been rubbed se¬ 
verely. By the following morning the ocular symptoms had disap¬ 
peared. the pain was more endurable, and vanished within the next 
twenty-four hours. The temperature during the attack reached 40.2 
degrees, and the pulse 150 beats per minute. Herpes labialis was ob¬ 
served on the day following the fever. No enlargement of the spleen 
was noticed after the attack. The man had had five of these seizures, 
all very similar to one another. Sptllf.r. 



